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successfully than in vindicating the intellectual and
moral coherency of his action; just as in fighting
a battle he would not have thought it necessary to
inquire whether the dispositions by which he was
able to beat the enemy were, or were not, in strict
accordance with the rules of the text-books.

Nothing indeed is more curious than to observe
the unimportance of formal statements of doctrine
compared with the significance attributed to the
utterances and assertions of influential men. The
party organisations and conventions put for-
ward their programmes at frequent intervals, but
nobody takes much notice of them. The formula
does not bind the party, and the ordinary elector
cares nothing about it. For this reason the
sweeping general statements of policy drawn up
at meetings of delegates are allowed to pass with
languid indifference. It is quite understood that
they mean very little. Shareholders do not tremble
in their shoes when a Trades Union Congress
declares for "nationalisation" of railways; land-
lords are not even excited when Federated Liberal
Associations resolve to expropriate land values.

It seems to the English temperament a waste of
time to refute the expression of erroneous opinion
unless it is to be followed by action. Then, indeed,
it is a very different matter. For nearly twenty years
the National Union of Conservative Associations
had been passing occasional resolutions in favour of
" Fair Trade'" and Eetaliation, without attracting
the slightest attention. But a single leading states-
man uttered a few sentences, which seemed to
intimate an intention to attack the established
fiscal system, and instantly the whole country was